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Mr. Baldwin, however, was the last person in 1913 to study deeply the science of politics. He was first and foremost a man of business; and much more concerned with the subject of endowment than the protection of cultures. Disendowment (so ran one shallow argument) would bring tribulation and from tribulation an active church militant might arise. The argument did not impress Mr* Baldwin and he duly interposed, that "it was one thing to do good to your own soul by renouncing your worldly goods, but quite another thing to do good to another man's soul by taking away his goods/'
On June 25th, Mr. Baldwin returned to a subject that he was better suited to discuss. The Finance Bill of 1914 wanted the criticism of a practical man. There could have been no experienced person who did not view with alarm the increase of expenditure, which the Government's policy threatened. In*attacking Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Baldwin laid down three important canons which in his opinion a Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to observe. First, he considered that it was a whole time task for a competent financier. "Many a time England had had a chancellor who knew nothing of finance, but never had she had one who thought there was nothing to know/' Secondly, he thought that the Chancellor ought not himself to be "the originator of and plotter of expensive social legislation/* Thirdly, he considered that it was impossible to continue government with a chancellor who travelled about the provinces making propagandist speeches.
It was obvious that Mr. Lloyd George's social expenditure would fall as a further tax on production. Every civil servant, every imbecile, every unemployed person would have ultimately to be supported by the man who remained at work. As soon as they became removed from the charity of a definite locality where they could be a source of shame, they would multiply indefinitely to burden the anonymous charity of the State.
It was -during that debate that Mr. Asquith asserted that